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is incorrect. He would have been sold as a slave, and his entire property 
confiscated. On p. 101, Aristotle, Cons. Ath. 63, should not be cited for 
the jury system of the fifth century, since the passage describes the 
courts of the late fourth century. It is difficult to believe that Birds 
40-41 (p. 122) is a specific allusion to the prosecutions which followed 
the affair of the Hermae. It is merely a commonplace in regard to 
Athens which twice finds a place in the earlier plays of Aristophanes 
(Peace 503-5, Clouds 207-8) and is elaborated in the Pseudo-Xenophon- 
tic treatise already referred to (III. 2). The references in the footnotes 
are sometimes wanting in accuracy (e.g., p. 6, n. 1, Xenophon Memor. 
vii. 6 should be III. vii. 6). A number of the references to the Pseudo- 
Xenophon lack the chapter (e.g., pp. 67-68). 

None of the slight inaccuracies pointed out mars the charm or impairs 
the usefulness of the book. M. Croiset's enthusiasm and keen apprecia- 
tion of the poet make every page vivid and interesting. The reader who 
cannot agree with all of his theories or accept all of his explanations will 
none the less be the first to recognize the value of his work. 

Mr. Loeb offers a translation which affords slight occasion for adverse 

criticism. It is clear, smooth, and idiomatic, and, best of all, preserves 

in large measure the charm and spirit of the original. The English 

edition is enriched by an introduction from Professor John Williams 

White, and is made especially valuable by the addition of a satisfactory 

index — a feature which should be found in every philological work. 

Geobge M. Calhoun 
The University op Chicago 



The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive: A Quest. By Edward A. 
Sonnenschein. London: John Murray, 1910. 

In a brief preliminary discussion touching original modal conditions in 
Indo-European, the author of this paper rejects the commonly accepted 
view that Indo-European was equipped with a series of complete and uni- 
form modal systems, to each of which (e.g. the subjunctive) was attached 
a single root idea from which may be derived all the specific applications 
of a given mood as shown by Latin, Greek, etc.; he inclines rather to the 
not yet very popular theory that the meanings attached to the moods in 
Indo-European were miscellaneous and shifting, and that the well-differ- 
entiated modal uses of the historical period are the result of a long and 
gradual process of specialization and delimitation. In the course of this 
preliminary discussion he reviews the monograph of Oertel and Morris on 
The Nature and Origin of Indo-European Inflection, giving to it an inter- 
pretation which I think the authors hardly expected. 

In the present article, however, Sonnenschein is not primarily concerned 
with the problem of original Indo-European modal uses; for he believes 
that, quite aside from the question of original modal conditions, there still 
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can be found running through the uses of the Latin subjunctive a common 
strain that gives unity to the various functions of the mood. To discover 
this common strain is the object of the "quest," an investigation which 
proceeds along rather unusual lines. To put in a clear light the method 
followed, it is necessary to review briefly certain principles of the psychology 
of language. 

Roughly speaking, three mental processes are associated with verbal 
communication between two persons, namely (1) the birth of the thought 
in the mind of the speaker, (2) the process by which the thought is clothed 
in words, and (3) the steps by which the hearer (through the words) dis- 
cerns the speaker's thought. Unfortunately, the nomenclature of psycho- 
logical syntax is sometimes applied in such a way as to obscure the differ- 
ence between processes (1) and (2). As a matter of fact, of course, the 
two things may be absolutely distinct; for a speaker's thought may be 
quite clear to himself (i.e. he may know exactly "what he wants to say") 
before he begins to choose a form of words by which to unfold the idea to 
the hearer. 

The birth of the thought in the mind of the speaker (process 1) we may 
well leave to the professed psychologist; but the student of syntax is vitally 
interested in processes (2) and (3), which have to do with the transmission 
of thought from speaker to hearer; and the value to syntax of study along 
these lines is abundantly demonstrated by the discovery of such illuminating 
principles as that of defining parataxis, a doctrine upon which Sonnenschein 
places much dependence in the present paper. 

It was probably through a study of the process by which the speaker's 
thought is clothed in words that the principle of defining parataxis was 
discovered. The workings of this principle can well be illustrated in con- 
nection with the words "Be gone," a phrase which (according to circum- 
stance) may express entreaty, imperative demand, or permission. Ordinarily 
the tone of a speaker using these words would sufficiently indicate the color 
of the thought, yet there are often added co-ordinate defining phrases 
which put the matter beyond the peradventure of a doubt. The addition 
of such supplementary defining phrases is particularly common in colloquial 
speech, and in written documents (where the tone of voice is lost) they are 
specially helpful in determining the meaning; for example: (1) Be gone 
at once, I pray you (entreaty) ; (2) Be gone at once. I'll brook no delay 
(imperative demand); (3) Be gone at once. None shall hinder you (per- 
mission) . From the point of view of the process by which thought is clothed 
in words (process 2), it would seem natural to say that the central phrase 
in the above examples illustrates three distinct uses of the imperative 
mood, and that the defining parataxis in each case simply helps to make 
more explicit the meaning which the writer or speaker means the central 
phrase to convey. But Sonnenschein, who apparently is working from the 
point of view of the steps by which the hearer arrives at the writer's or 
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speaker's thought (process 3), evolves an argument which gives a very differ- 
ent turn to the doctrine of defining parataxis. 

Thus, of the above illustrative sentences he would say that, since in 
each case it is the speaker's tone of voice and the defining phrase that make 
clear to the hearer the notion of entreaty, imperative demand, or permission, 
it follows that the imperative mood ("Be gone") does not per se express 
any one of these notions; rather, it is the expression of a more general idea 
which lies at the root of each of these particular notions, and thus binds 
together all the uses of the mood into a unity. 

Applying this method of argument to the subjunctive, Sonnenschein 
examines the standard categories of subjunctive meaning (prospective, 
volitive, etc.), endeavoring to strip from each any accessory notion that 
might in any concrete case be gathered by the hearer from the tone of the 
speaker, defining phrases, or any other auxiliary source. In this way he 
hopes to discover, so to speak, a core of pure subjunctive meaning underlying 
all the specific uses of that mood and establishing its unity. Such a common 
element he believes is found in the notion of obligation, and devotes the 
latter part of the paper to showing how this idea underlies the uses of the 
subjunctive even in dependent clauses. 

Many will question the validity of the assumption that we can reach a 
core of modal meaning by subtracting all the defining elements which 
involve the particular instances of the use of a given mood. For, even 
looking at the matter from the point of view of the process by which the 
hearer arrives at the speaker's or writer's thought, it might very well be 
argued that a given mood stands in general for several distinct meanings, 
and that the defining elements in a concrete case simply help the hearer to 
decide which of the different meanings the speaker or writer intends the 
mood form to convey; just as when a Latin sentence opens with an adjective 
with the termination -a, the hearer or reader realizes at once that the word 
stands in some particular case, but what that case is he cannot determine 
until the context sheds its light on the situation. (The force of this argu- 
ment will be the more manifest if written examples are used, thus excluding 
the defining elements of a speaker's tone and manner.) 

Aside from the question of method, it will perhaps also be said that if 
obligation is a conception that pervades all uses of the subjunctive, it is 
strange that we have been so slow to realize that dominating note of the 
mood; and many will object to certain interpretations in particular, such as 
that by which pvtes, videas, etc., are made to appear as "shall" subjunctives. 

But such considerations do not determine the value of Sonnenschein's 
monograph, which, as recording the impressions of a mature and sympa- 
thetic student of Latin, may be read with interest and profit by all. The 
interpretations are often illuminating, and the whole is pervaded by a 
literary atmosphere as pleasing as it is rare in treatises on syntax. 

H. C. Nutting 



